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RESOLUTION 
Recognizing Philadelphia noir novelist David Goodis. 


WHEREAS, David Goodis was bom March 2, 1917 and was raised in Logan; and 


WHEREAS, David Goodis graduated from the General David Bell Bimey Elementary School, Jay Cooke Junior High 
School, Simon Gratz High School, and Temple University; and 


WHEREAS, David Goodis began a remarkable career in New York as an advertising and radio writer, and moved to 
Hollywood, during World War II; and 


WHEREAS, David Goodis gained national attention with his novel Dark Passage, which was made into a movie starmm 
Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall; and 


WHEREAS, After a contract with Warner Brothers as a screenwriter, David Goodis retumed to Philadelphia in the early 
1950's and settled in East Oak Lane; and 


WHEREAS, David Goodis began the most productive stage of his writing career as a noir novelist, writing some 15 no 
and a score of short stories, many of which were set in Philadelphia, particularly in Port Richmond, the Tenderloin, Southwark 
the Delaware River front; and 


WHEREAS, David Goodis' novel The Burglar, was made into a movie by Paul Wenkos and starred Jayne Mansfield: = 


WHEREAS, The French film maker Francois Truffaut adapted David Goodis' novel "Down There" into the movie "Sie 
the Piano Player" starring Charles Aznavour; and WHEREAS, David Goodis died on January 7, 1967 at Albert Einstein Medi 
Center; and City of Philadelphia 


WHEREAS, In observance of the 40th anniversary of his death and in honor of his literary contributions, the works axe 
of David Goodis are being celebrated at GoodisCON, a writers symposium, January 5, 6, and 7 in Philadelphia; now therefore 


RESOLVED; BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, That we hereby note with pride the Iterany 
accomplishments of native son David Goodis. 


CERTIFICATION: This is a true and correct copy of the original Resolution, Adopted by the Council of the City of Pieces 
the sixteenth of November, 2006. 


Anna C. Verna 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCH Patscss Baiiaay 
CHIEF CLERK OF THE COUNCIL 


Introduced by: Councilmember Kelly 
Sponsored by: Council President Verna, Councilmembers Kelly, Rizzo, 


Goode, Reynolds Brown, Miller, Tasco, DiCicco, Blackwell, 
ONeill, Krajewski and Clarke. 


City of Philadelphia 


Council of the City of Philadelphia 
Office of the Chief Clerk 
Room 402, City Hall 
Philadelphia 
(Resolution No. 06087 1) 


RESOLUTION 
Recognizing Philadelphia noir novelist David Goodis. 


WHEREAS, David Goodis was bom March 2, 1917 and was raised in Logan; and 


WHEREAS, David Goodis graduated from the General David Bell Bimey Elementary School, Jay Cooke Junior High 
School, Simon Gratz High School, and Temple University; and 


WHEREAS, David Goodis began a remarkable career in New York as an advertising and radio writer, and moved to 


Hollywood, during World War I; and 


WHEREAS, David Goodis gained national attention with his novel Dark Passage, which was made into a movie starring 


Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall; and 


WHEREAS, After a contract with Warner Brothers as a screenwriter, David Goodis retumed to Philadelphia in the early 


1950's and settled in East Oak Lane; and 


WHEREAS, David Goodis began the most productive stage of his writing carcer as a noir novelist; writing some 15 novels 


and a score of short stories, many of which were set in Philadelphia, particularly jn Port Richmond, the Tenderloin, Southwark, and 


the Delaware River front; and 
WHEREAS, David Goodis' novel The Burglar, was made into a movie by Paul Wenkos and starred Jayne Mansfield; and 


WHEREAS, The French film maker Francois Truffaut adapted David Goodis' novel "Down There" into the movie "Shoot 


the Piano Player" starring Charles Aznavour; and WHEREAS, David Goodis died on January 7, 1967 at Albert Einstein Medical 
Center; and City of Philadelphia 
in honor of his literary contributions, the works and ii 


WHEREAS, In observance of the 40th anniversary of his death and 
January 5, 6, and 7 in Philadelphia; now therefore 


of David Goodis are being celebrated at GoodisCON, a writers symposium, 
RESOLVED, BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, That we hereby note with pride the literary 
accomplishments of native son David Goodis. 


CERTIFICATION: This is a true and correct copy of the original Resolution, Adopted by the Council of the City of Philadelphia 


the sixteenth of November, 2006. 

Anna C. Verna 

PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCILPatricia Rafferty 
CHIEF CLERK OF THE COUNCIL 


Introduced by: Councilmember Kelly 


Council President Verna, Councilmembers Kelly, Rizzo, 
Goode, Reynolds Brown, Miller, Tasco, DiCicco, Blackwell, 
O'Neill, Krajewski and Clarke. 


Sponsored by: 


Finding David Goodis by Louis M. Boxer 
A year and a half ago, | had never heard of David Goodis. 


A year and half later, | have been to his house at 6305 North 11th Street, | have gone through years of 
his meticulously kept tax returns, and | have been to his grave site. 


| have seen his movies. | have read his books. | have read essays, critical studies, and just about 
everything about him. 


| have talked to anybody and everybody about him from all over the world. 
| have met with his family. | have met with his friends. | have met with his admirers. 


In the process of discovering who David Goodis was, | have learned that he was a man of great 
complexity. 


As Philippe Garnier (whose seminal work Goodis, La Vie En Noir Et Blanc [Goodis: Life in Black And 
White] 1984 which remains to be translated from the French) told me when | first began this quest, “Don't 


delude yourself: you'll never know what made him tick. | don't. Sallis don't know. Nobody knows that 
much.” He was right. 


What | do know is that David Goodis was a man of incredible talent, with an incredible sensitivity toward a 
forgotten segment of society. He was constantly haunted by a sense of failure yet was able to maintain a 
near impossible balancing act that teetered between his alleged eccentric behavior and his struggle to 
fulfill his responsibilities as a son and a brother. 


Ultimately, he lived his life the way he wanted to and harmed no one in the process. 

In my humble analysis, he was a gifted artist bent on telling one helluva story the only way he knew how! 

| owe a great deal of thanks to so many for their willingness to revisit the past, for their kindness in 
answering my never ending e-mails and phone calls and for their great generosity and support in making 
this project possible. 


This list of friends is in no way comprehensive and | apologize in advance for neglecting anyone. 


Philippe Garnier Leonard Cobrin Deen Kogan Ken Bruen Bob Welsh 
Robert Greenfield Bernie Shapiro Anita Feld April Feld-Sandor Jay Schwartz 
Allan Guthrie Jamie Bischoff Corey Field Adrian Wootton Michael Gabriel 
M. Kelly Tillery Thomas Whitehead Greg Gillespie Vernoca Michaels Seymour Shubin 
Brian Kellman Jim Leonard Aaron Finestone Harold Silver Loma Glassman 
Robert Polito Bill Pronzini Larry Withers Jack Sky Gary Phillips 
Jane Shaw Emily D’Amico Suzanne Simenhoff Deanna Salzmann Gary Lovisi 
Lorna Musnitsky Herb Grossman Sam Boxer Adam Boxer Ruth Leonard 
Jacob Salzmann Jay M. Gertzman Doug Green Duane Swierczynski Charles Ardai 
Francis Nevins David Schmid Charlotte Halpern Anita Rosenau Marilyn Musnitsky 
Oscar Claveria Dom Fantozzi Jim Nisbet George Pelecanos Meg Gillespie 
Melinda A. Jacobs Dennis McMillan Bill Sherman Jerald Walters Larry P. Alford 
Councilman J. Kelly Clark Howard Woody Haut Stephen Feld 


GOODISCON: A LITERARY CONFERENCE 
January 5, 6, 7, 2007 


Schedule at a Glance 


Friday, January 5 


7:00 PM - Opening Night Reception and Program 


Society Hill Playhouse — 507 South 8" Street, Philadelphia, PA . 19147 
Welcome: Lou Boxer 


Presentation: Jay & Deen Kogan Award for Writer of Importance & Distinction 
Lecture-slide show of David Goodis' Philadelphia by Jay Gertzman 
Screening: THE BURGLAR 


Saturday, January 6 
Conference Location: The Legendary Blue Horizon — 1314 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, PA. 19121 


The Man, The Myth, The Legacy 


8:50 AM — Welcome to the Blue Horizon: Vernoca Michaels 


9:00 AM— __ Keynote Address: 
Adrian Wootton, Chief Executive Officer of Film London. 
Editor of Serpent Tail’s BLACK FRIDAY & OTHER STORIES 


10:00 AM— What David Goodis Means To Me: 
avid Schmid, University of Buffalo 


11:00 AM — Copyright Law and Intellectual Property: 
Jamie Bischoff — The Law Firm of Ballard, Spahr, Andrew, Ingersoll 
Corey Field — The Law Firm of Ballard, Spahr, Andrew, Ingersoll 
M. Kelly Tillery, Esquire — Philadelphia Chapter of the Copyright Society of the U.S.A. 


12:00 Noon — LUNCH BREAK - Libations Courtesy of Yards Brewery 
1:00 PM— Presentation of the Philadelphia City Council Resolution 


A Look at Goodis, Boxing and The Blue Horizon 
2:00 PM — Noir’s Contemporary Legacy —I-: The Writers 


Duane Swierczynski, Moderator 
Charles Ardai 

Jeremiah Healy 

Richard Sand 

Seymour Shubin 

Jason Starr 


3:15 PM — Noir’s Contemporary Legacy -ll-: Historians, Scholars, Publishers, and Biographers 
Robert Polito, Moderator 
Charles Ardai 
Francis M. Nevins 
Adrian Wooton 


4:30 PM — Facets of Goodis From Pool to Cyberspace 
David Schmid, Moderator 
Aaron Finestone 
Harold Silver 


5:00 PM — Book Signings and More Libations 


NO FORMAL EVENING PROGRAM 
Sunday, January 7 


10:15 AM — A Graveside Visit : Section B — 3, Lot 324, Grave 3 (Optional) 


Roosevelt Memorial Park 
Roosevelt Blvd and City Avenue (turn at the Ramada Inn) 
Trevose, PA 19053 


Respects to be paid to David Goodis by all interested, on this day, the 40% 
anniversary of his death. Transportation will be provided for those staying 
at the Sheraton Society Hill Hotel. Departure time is 9:30 AM. 


12:00 Noon — Temple University 


David L. Goodis Archival Exhibition at Temple University, 
Samuel L. Paley Library 
1210 West Berks Street Philadelphia, PA 19122 


Comments: Thomas M. Whitehead, Special Collections Department 


The estate of author and screen writer David Goodis, a Temple alumnus, B.S. 1938, is reflected at Temple 
with reprographic copies of biographical, legal and film documents from the papers of the executor of his will, Robert 
K. Greenfield. These include material dating from his high school days, income tax forms 1945-1964 showing the 
change in his fortunes, and his deposition, 1966, in his suit against American Broadcasting Company and United 
Artists Television among a variety of items from various sources. 


Printed materials in the Collection include posters, first and reprinted editions of his novels, pulp magazines with 
Goodis short stories, and secondary writings on Goodis (biography, articles, and booklets) from American, French 
and English researchers. 


INFORMAL LUNCH 


1:00 PM — Screening: SHOOT THE PIANO PLAYER 


3:00 PM — Conclusion: Formal Program 


(Conference attendees are then invited to visit the Port 
Richmond Book Store, 3037 Richmond Street, 
for post-con conversation and a glass of wine) 
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PORT RICHMOND BOOKS 


GREG GILLESPIE 
BOOKSELLER 


Welcomes 


, Attendees 


Mystery & Detective Fiction 
Irish Literature 


Americana 


3037 Richmond Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19134 
(215) 425-3385 megilles044@aol.com 


INTRODUCTION TO DAVID GOODIS by Adrian Wootton 


David Goodis - A Sort of Life 


Not so much ‘a life less ordinary’ as ‘a life less known’, David Goodis, apart from a few years, led a 
sedentary and quite anonymous existence. Personal information on him is very limited and most 
comes from a few sources. A large proportion of what there is to know about David Goodis was 
printed in Philippe Garnier’s un-translated French biography, published some 20 years ago. This 
contains testimony from some of Goodis’s friends and relatives. 


There is only a very small amount of surviving correspondence (most of his personal papers were 
either deliberately destroyed or are lost) and a couple of interviews he gave to newspapers, together 
with quite a long legal testament, related to a court case that he gave in the year before he died. 


My own modest recent researches have filled a few gaps in and so, as that work continues, this is a 
précis of the salient facts about the private life of David Goodis. 


Born in 1917, in the suburban Jewish area of Logan in Philadelphia, David Loeb was the child of a 
reasonably well-to-do, middle-class family. His father was a successful salesman and his mother an 


intelligent, attractive woman who came from a large and reasonably prosperous local family, the 
Halperns. 


David also had a brother, Herbert, who came along five years later and, as far as one can tell, theirs 
was an uneventful, pleasant family life. David was close to his family on his mother’s side and saw a 
lot of his cousins who lived nearby. 


David was a slight but intelligent boy with a ready wit and showed, from quite early school days, an 
aptitude for writing, authoring and editing the school and then university magazines. Even before he 
graduated from Temple University in Philadelphia, he was already submitting stories to pulp fiction 
magazines and he completed a novel. This serious, non-crime book, Retreat from Oblivion, was 
published in 1938, whilst David had begun working for a local advertising agency as a copywriter. 


In his late teens and early twenties, David was a popular young man, who joined a large circle of 
mainly Jewish friends, attending big band dances and jazz concerts. Indeed, David was something of 
a jazz aficionado and was even known to have ‘jammed’ with famous outfits like the Duke Ellington 
Orchestra, playing along with a comb and paper or kazoo. It was also at this time that he developed a 
reputation as a renowned practical joker, who would do outrageous things to amuse his friends. 


As a first novel, Retreat from Oblivion was an earnest, not at all embarrassing first novel, which 
depicted, through its representation of the Spanish Civil War, its young author's strong, liberal 
sentiment. Unfortunately, the book was a flop but Goodis was already generating large numbers of 
stories which were being published successfully in pulp magazines of every conceivable genre. 
Somewhere during this time, he moved to New York and whilst still writing pulp fiction, also got a job 
cranking out radio scripts for various radio serials, including most notably, a children’s series called 
Hop Harrigan of the Airways, in the early 1940's. 


Of course, by now the war in Europe was raging and although Goodis tried to enlist, he was rejected 
on medical grounds by the US military. Instead, his contribution to the US war effort was to churn out 
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vast amounts of pulp war stories, particularly ones about aviation, his particular speciality. 


Also during this major development phase of Goodis’s burgeoning career, he had his first taste of 
Tinseltown and spent some fruitless time in LA, writing a script for Universal Studios, which was 
dutifully rejected. Perhaps the most telling occurrence of this time in Goodis’s life was his meeting 
and marrying his first and only wife, the attractive and very assertive Elaine Astor. He had apparently 
known Elaine from his salad days in Philly but, for whatever reason, they both found themselves in 
California where they got married in 1943. It seems that the newlyweds divided their time between the 
East and the West Coast and, for at least some time, lived with Goodis’s parents. 


The marriage, despite Goodis’s ardent attraction to Elaine, was not a success and, notwithstanding 
his desperate attempts to keep her, she left him to re-establish herself permanently in California. 
They were eventually divorced in 1946. 


Goodis was deeply affected by the breakdown of his marriage and it is no coincidence that there is a 
recurring female character (vivacious, sexually domineering, aggressive) in numerous Goodis novels 
that bears more than a passing resemblance to the appearance and alleged character of Elaine. 


David Goodis's emotional turmoil did nothing to stop the upward trajectory of his writing career and in 
the immediate post war period, he wrote his first full length crime novel, which was snapped up pre- 
publication, by Warner Brothers. The title of the novel became The Dark Passage which, when 
bought for serialisation by the prestigious magazine Saturday Evening Post, became a big, popular 
and critical success. Warner Brothers put the film adaptation into production as the next vehicle for 
the golden screen coupling of Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall and Goodis got his dream ticket to 
Hollywood, in the form of a very well paid screen-writing contract. 


This, for David Goodis, was to be the peak of his career and he would never, ever have it so good 
again. ; ‘ 


Unfortunately, despite his own dedication, Goodis’s screen-writing gig was largely a bust. He toiled 
over projects that were never produced and after three years he still had only one screen credit to his 
name, on an OK’ish 1947 melodrama, The Unfaithful, directed by Vincent Sherman. 


Still, while the work wasn’t great, Goodis himself seemed to enjoy the experience: of being in 
California. In fact, he deliberately developed an idiosyncratic public profile in Hollywood that explicitly 
celebrated the fact that he was a fish out of water in the glamour and artificiality of America’s film- 
making capital. Friends and relatives talk about his penchant for consciously cheap, second hand 
suits, his battered car and his predilection for practical jokes in the most inappropriate places. No-one 
seems fo think Goodis was a parsimonious man but he certainly demonstrated a perverse streak that 
actually belied the very healthy salary (something in the order of $1000 a week) that he was receiving 
for his fruitless labours. 


He himself said “I certainly wasted an awful lot of time in Hollywood, although | had a lot of fun there 
as well’. The fun part of it is a bit more difficult to specify, although it seemed to alternate from very 
upstanding pursuits, such as helping to stage amateur theatre productions to less salubrious pursuits 
in the gin joints and dives of the City of Angels. 


In fact, Goodis didn’t waste as much time in Hollywood as it might seem because, whilst getting his 
name up in lights wasn’t working out, he did produce three very distinctive novels from 1947 to 1950. 
The first, Behold this Woman was a thinly fictionalised memoir of his marital breakdown, Nightfall 2 
superior crime thriller and he even managed to cannibalise one of his discarded screen plays to 
publish the detective novel Of Missing Persons. Still, by the time of the latter's publication in 1950. 
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circumstances. 


His friends and family confirmed that he was not a man who talked ever about himself and did not 
confide his personal problems in anyone. As his old friend, Paul Wendkos confirmed, “he didn’t talk 
much, never revealed much of himself, despite a very open, jovial exterior’. The only thing that was 
widely known was his decision to sue the television station, ABC, for allegedly plagiarising Dark 
Passage for the substance of the hit TV series, The Fugitive. The law suit was protracted and took an 
increasing toll on David, physically and mentally. On top of this, the passing away of his father in 
1963, then of his mother in 1966 and the responsibility of looking after his brother had a deep effect 
on David. 


In mid-1966, he suffered a bout of mental illness which saw him institutionalised for a few months. 
was also there that they detected problems with his heart (he drank and especially smoked ve 
heavily) and, after being taken ill, he died in hospital on January 17", 1967. David’s last thoughts a 
concerns, as outlined in a letter he wrote to his lawyer, from hospital, were the future welfare of hi 
brother. Herbert lived on in an institution, paid for by David Goodis’s estate, until he passed away i 
1971. 


David Goodis is buried in a plot with his brother, father and mother in the Jewish cemetery 
Roosevelt Memorial Park in Philadelphia. 


Adrian Wootton is the first Chief Executive of Film London, the body charged with representing 
developing the film and media industry in the capital. Prior to becoming the Chief Executive of Fi 
London, Adrian was Acting Director of the British Film Institute (BFI). 


Stibsequent to his appointment to the BFI, he was founding Director of Broadway Media Centre = 
Nottingham and Director of the Bradford Playhouse. He regularly broadcasts and reviews films 
Radio 4. He recently edited ‘Black Friday & Selected Stories’, a collection of stories by the Ameri 
crime writer, David Goodis and has also written for several publications including the Guardi 
Sight & Sound, the Monthly Film Bulletin and lectured in film and literature. 


Further details on the work of Film London are available on the website: www.filmlondon.org.uk 
copyright © Adrian Wootton, 2006-10-31 


We would like to acknowledge the kindness of Serpent's Tail Publishers for allowing us to print 
introduction. 


—————— SSS eee LlLlt—“—C (it; 


The Bard of Zed by Jim Nisbet 


He poeticized the vertigo of nowhere, his prose gave buoyancy to the density of nothingness, his tona 
parsed despair, his books. expiate with great precision the airlessness of ete 


That said, for anyone interested in David Goodis there are at least two essential texts. The longer wo 
be Philippe Garnier's Goodis: la vie en noir et blanc. The Life in Black and White might be the prope 
translation; but, for the French then as now and for such American public as can be said to tolera® 
Goodis' disturbing work, better we should transcribe it as A Life in Light and Shadow. For by now 
cannot disregard, nor should we, the implications of what two other French writers*, in the mid fiftie 
defined and first termed American Noir, of which Goodis was a prime exponent. Garnier's was the fir 
and | believe remains the only serious biography of the snakebit Goodis; it first appeared in France 
4984 where it enjoys print to this day. Alas, so far as | know, it also remains untranslated i 
English. And much of Goodis' own work, too, has fallen into the shado 


This latter fact is symptomatic of Goodis in particular and of noir novels in general. By definition a fugi 
literature, fiercely original and by corollary difficult of imitation, bona fide noir product occasionally co 
and mostly goes, print-wise, and perhaps the best reason for this fact of life is that noir's ironically he 
spotlight on, in particular, the American dystopia, remains, despite and perhaps even because of & 
passage of time, unrelentingly bleak (as a critic once labeled a novel authored by the undersigned, 
accolade | surrender to the subject at hand) and, insofar as they don't know it already, which in fact 
people do, your average Joe or Josephine simply doesn't want to be reminded of it, for the simple ree 
that it's all too true. 


Goodis, it seems, couldn't not be reminded of it. Despite some early success and a trip to Holl 
(now, discern among the people sitting around you in the cafe the individual who thinks a trip to 
Hollywood studios would not be a mark of success**), Goodis' lalaland amigo, Allen Norkin, who knew 
well, described the writer as a misanthropic schlemiel who wore his often borrowed clothing until it 
threadbare, then dyed it blue and wore it some more until "Finally, his whole wardrobe was blue..." 


Surely, this color was not idly chosen? 


This remark by Norkin comes via the excellent _precisé (1) € (2) @ (3) é (4)_ of Goodis and 
career written by Geoffrey O'Brien and employed as a useful introduction to at least three of Goodis' & 
in the Black Lizard series -- Black Friday, Cassidy's Girl, and Nightfall: it and they are well 
reading. In O'Brien's essay and Garnier’s book we find an unrelenting portrait of a disturbed me 

much as, in the novels, we find unrelenting portraits by a disturbed author -- no doubt about it. But 2 
troubling ourselves with the ins and outs of Goodis' personality and life, he didn't want it that way, ane 
needn't. Read his novels, in which you'll find dialogue as crisp and uncondescending as your Own Ne 
chiseled in fresh marble; where, for certain, "It's what every living thing is constantly facing up against. 
problem of staying alive." ; and it's always the case that "...you're scared and you're lonesome, 
there is no one on your team but you and you and you. It's a kind of starvation...."°""* 


And we all know how good starvation is for art. 


* Raymond Borde and Etienne Chaumeton, Panorama du film noir amA@ricain, 1941-1953. 1955. First published in English as A Panorama of American 


Noir (1941-1953), by City Lights Books, in 2002. 
+ Nevertheless, for an exegesis of Goodis' Hollywood career, see Woody Haut's Heartbreak and Vine (Serpent's Tail, 2002), pp. 137-155, et seq. 


“4* David Goodis, Black Friday, p. 48, Black Lizard Books, 1987. 
«+ Ibid., p. 75. 


Jim Nisbet has published eight novels, of which Dark Companion (2006) is the most recent. Number nine, How I Got 
will be issued by both Dennis McMillan Publications ( Tucson ) and Editions Payot et Rivage (Paris) in the spring of 2 


David Goodis: Words & Worlds by Robert Polito 


Among classic American noir novelists from Dashiell Hammett, James Cain, and Kenneth Fearing 
through Jim Thompson, Patricia Highsmith, and Chester Himes, David Goodis (1917-1 967) appears to be 
the figure always most in need of reclamation, his books drifting out of print, his status shadowy, ever 
elusive. This predicament proves especially puzzling as his sly, resonant titles — Retreat From Oblivion, 
Dark Passage, Of Missing Persons, Behold This Woman, Street of the Lost, The Moon in the Gutter, 
Black Friday, Street of No Return, The Wounded and the Slain, Down There, Fire in the Flesh and 
Someone Done For — distill into lyric epithets an entire iconic noir cityscape, and sentence-by-sentence, | 
would argue, Goodis is our most crafty and elegant crime stylist. Noir is characteristically a language of 
objects, places, and names, an idiom that in a few bluff words summons worlds. Listen to the opening 
sentence of Cain’s The Postman Always Rings Twice: “They threw me off the hay truck about noon.” 
Thompson's The Killer inside Me: “I'd finished my pie and was having a second cup of coffee when | saw 
him.” William Lindsay Gresham's Nightmare Alley: “Stan Carlisle stood well back from the entrance of the 
canvas enclosure, under the blaze of a naked light bulb, and watched the geek.” But noir language just as 
distinctively proceeds by chipping away at the world and itself until there’s only a vanishing distress signal 
from a void. Early on in Dark Passage (1946) Goodis advanced a vernacular prose of rococo repeated 


phrases that limn, then all but erase his characters, here, for instance, mournful Vincent Parry and his 
disappointed wife Gert: 


He began to remember the days of work, the day he had started there, how difficult it was at first, how 
hard he had tried, how he had taken a correspondence course in statistics shortly after his marriage, 
hoping he could get a grasp on statistics and ultimately step up to forty-five a week as a statistician. But 
the correspondence course gave him more questions than answers and finally he had to give it up. He 
remembered the night he wrote the letter telling them to stop sending the mimeographed sheets. He 
showed the letter to Gert and she told him he would never get anywhere. She went out that night. He 
remembered he hoped she would never come back and he was afraid she would never come back 
because there was something about her that got him at times and he wished there was something about 
him that got her. He knew there was nothing about him that got her and he wondered why she didn’t pick 
herself up and walk out once and for all. She was always talking in terms of tall bony men with high 
cheekbones and hollow cheeks and very tall. He was bony and very thin and he had high cheekbones 
and hollow cheeks but he wasn’t tall. He was really a miniature of what she really wanted. And because 
she couldn't get a permanent hold on the genuine she figured she might as well stay with the miniature. 


Goodis would reprise these reiterative, claustrophobic inflections for Down There (1956). But en 
route, by the time of Street of No Return (1954) and his other Gold Medal and Lion novels of the early 
1950s, particularly The Burglar (1953) and Black Friday (1954), he stripped down his echo chamber style 
into spare, desolate phrases no less wily or confining. Listen now as the three indistinguishable — at first — 
winos emerge out of Philadelphia's Tenderloin near the start of Street of No Return: 


“We need a drink,” one said. “We need a drink and that’s all there is to it.” 


“Well, we won't get it sitting here.” 


“We won't get it standing up, either,” the first one said. He was middle-aged and tall and very skinny 
and they called him Bones. He gazed dismally at the empty bottle between his legs and said, “It needs 


cash, and we got no cash. So it don’t matter whether we sit or stand or move around. The fact remains we 
got no cash.” 


“You made that statement an hour ago,” said the other man who had spoken. “I wish you’d quit 
making that statement.” 


“Well, it’s true.” 
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“| know it’s true, but | wish you'd quit repeating it. What's the use of repeating it?” 


“If we talk about it long enough,” Bones said, “we might do something about it.” 
‘We won't do anything,” the other man said. “We'll just sit here and get more thirsty.” 


Bones frowned. Then he took a deep breath as though he were about to say something importa 
And then he said, “I wish we had another bottle.” 


“| wish to hell you’d shut up,” the other man said. He was a short bulky bald man in his early forti 
and his name was Phillips. He had lived here on Skid Row for more than twenty years and had the 
raw Tenderloin complexion that is unlike any other complexion and stamps the owner as strictly 
flophouse resident. 


“We gotta get a drink,” Bones said. “We gotta find a way to get a drink.” 


“Pm trying to find a way to keep you quiet,” Phillips said. “Maybe if | hit you on. the head you'll 
quiet.” 


“That's an idea,” Bones said seriously. “At least if you knock me out I’ll be better off. | won’t kn 
how much I need a drink.” He leaned forward to offer his head as a target. “Go on, Phillips, knock me out’ 


Philips turned away from Bones and looked at the third man who sat there along the wall. Philli 
said, “You do it, Whitey. You hit him.” 


“Whitey wouldn't do it,” Bones said. “Whitey never hits anybody.” 


“You sure about that?” Phillips murmured. He saw that Whitey was not listening to the talk and 
spoke to Bones as though Whitey weren’t there. 


If Dark Passage and Down There recall, say, Gertrude Stein, Street of No Return suggests Celine, 
Beckett. In fact, Goodis’ trio of tramps chatter and wait and go nowhere like exiles from a lost Be 
play with a bottle assuming the role of the slippery Godot. As so often in Goodis, oblique strategies, al 
the lines of Whitey’s silence here, animate and stagger the narrative. During this same chapter he evo! 
a full-tilt race riot that Bones, Phillips, and Whitey overhear from some three dark blocks away, but do 
see. Or later Whitey listens out of sight on a basement staircase as Gerardo, leader of the Puerto Ri 
gang around River Street, is pummeled by the “strong-arm specialists” Chop and Bertha, the scene a vi 
mash of table talk, blows, howls, and pleas, but absolutely no visual cues about the participants at all. 


Goodis at his most cunning is the subtlest of noir novelists, impish and devastating. Alth 
Thompson and Highsmith also devised stealth sentences, their signature astonishments follow from 
grand designs: Thompson's self-consuming narrators, as at the conclusions of A Hell of a Woman 
Savage Night, or Highsmith’s recasting of the American-in-Europe theme out of Hawthorne and James 
The Talented Mr. Ripley. But Goodis at his most cunning resolutely started small, with the “miniature,” 
Parry might say, started with sentences rather than structures, and his wonders inhere in 
sentences, as though he always knew words are worlds and, as Bones might say, “that’s all there is to 


Robert Polito is the author of Savage Art: A Biography of Jim Thompson, which received the National Book Critics 
Award in biography, and the editor of the Library of America volumes, Crime Novels: American Noir of the 1930s and 1 
and Crime Novels: American Noir of the 1950s. One of his current projects, Detours: Seven Noir Lives (forthcoming 
Knopf), focuses on David Goodis, along with Weegee, Edgar Ulmer, Sam Fuller, Ida Lupino, Kenneth Fearing, 
Clarence Cooper. A longer and somewhat different version of this essay appears as the introduction to the new Milli 
Press edition of Street of No Return. 


Boucher on Goodis by Francis M. Nevins 


Anthony Boucher (1911-68) died at the unbearably early age of 56 but accomplished more in his short life 
than most of us could do if we lived to be 200. He wrote seven highly regarded detective novels and dozens of 
detective, fantasy and science-fiction short stories. He collaborated on more than 200 scripts for the Sherlock 
Holmes, Ellery Queen and Gregory Hood radio series. He edited countless mystery and s-f anthologies and, 
during most of the Fifties, co-edited The Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction. He translated a number of 
classic crime tales from French and Spanish (including the first story of Jorge Luis Borges to appear in 
English). He was one of the founders of Mystery Writers of America and of the San Francisco chapter of the 
Baker Street Irregulars. He hosted a program on mystery fiction for San Francisco public radio. A complete list 
of his activities could easily fill a closely printed: page. The annual mystery conventions known as Bouchercons 


were begun shortly after his death and continue to attract thousands of writers and readers of the genre each 
year. 


During much of Boucher's hyperactive life he also conducted a weekly mystery review column, first for the 
San Francisco Chronicle (1942-47) and later for the New York Times (1951-68). Among the thousands of titles 
he reviewed were four novels by David Goodis. Here is what he thought about them. 


Anthony Boucher, October 20, 1946 


David Goodis, DARK PASSAGE (Messner, $2). Parry was an unimportant guy who got framed for 
murder and eventually escaped from San Quentin. You'll have to take it from there yourself; I'm not 
going to try to synopsize the details of his escape, his adventures and his ultimate vindication. 


I'll only say that here is the mest notable writing talent to emerge in the field in a long time. Mr. Goodis 
has _an originality of naturalism, a precise feeling for petty lives, a creatively compelling vividness of 


detail that you could perhaps match if you could combine top [Cornell] Woolrich with early [Clifford 
QOdets. This is the goods. 


Anthony Boucher, November 21, 1954 


David Goodis' BLACK FRIDAY tells of an amateur murderer who finds sanctuary with criminal 
professionals and is forced to meet their callous standards or perish. As deliberately fruitless a story 
as an Existentialist novel, it's written with striking economy, skill and conviction. 


Anthony Boucher, September 1. 1957 


David Goodis' FIRE IN THE FLESH is the odd story of a drunken firebug, uncertain whether or not he 
set the blaze that killed the brother of a gang boss. Under the tension of pursuit by both the gang and 
the police, his long-unused brain is stimulated to solve the killing and even to achieve a sort of self- 


psychoanalysis. A little too pat, the book has a good deal of harsh power, strong narrative movement 
and flashes of a curious black humor. 
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Anthony Boucher, April 23, 1961 


David Goodis' NIGHT SQUAD tells of a conniving ex-cop who tries to act as an agent at once for 2 
criminal big-shot and for a special squad of badge-wearing sadists who are gunning for him. This 


results in some tense situations, but the writing is more ponderous than Goodis' best, and the moral 
thinking confusingly muzzy. 


CORNELL WOOLRICH: FIRST YOU DREAM, THEN YOU DIE (1988)-—have won him Edgar awards from Mystery 
Writers of America. 


HE PLUNGID INTO CRIME TO FLEE 
THE TERRIBLE SECRET OF HIS PAST 


* Doauiil Pood, 


FIRE 


IN THE 


FLESH 


They gore’ him 
s bet 


a 
throbbing heed st the slums 
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He, You, I: Shifting Points-of-View in Down There by Keith O’Neil 


Readers of David Goodis have long known that the plain style of his prose is misleading, that he is in 
fact one of the most highly stylized of the hardboiled writers. Though his novels do not appear 
formally innovative, they reveal themselves to be highly self-conscious constructs; many deal directly 
with artists and their anxieties about producing (and failing at) art. His bleakest and barest novels— 
The Moon in the Gutter (1953), Street of No Return (1954), Down There ((1956) — are paradoxically 
also his most complex. Goodis’s well-publicized withdrawal from the limelight of Hollywood has 
helped to reinforce the notion that Goodis “gave up” his career as a serious literary writer. Fans of his 
novels, of course, know that Goodis’s most interesting and “literary” works were written well after his 
return to Philadelphia. The plot of Down There perfectly mirrors this somewhat misleading story of 
Goodis’s career: Eddie, after a promising start as a concert pianist, winds up playing background 
music is a dive bar: he is the musical equivalent of a hack writer. Eddie even resists taking part in the 
events of the novel, and only slowly do we learn his story and the events that have brought him 
“down” to his current status. Fascinatingly, Goodis employs a subtle and sophisticated strategy with 
point of view to mirror his character's gradual development: He starts with a neutral third person 
narrator at the beginning of the novel, and then, as Eddie’s character moves from stasis to 
complexity, he introduces “you,” the second-person point-of-view. Finally, deep into the novel, the 
story of Teresa's suicide is told intimately, from the first-person point-of-view. This shifting point-view 
works to undercut’s Eddie’s claims that he’s “just” a simple piano player, that there’s more going on 
under his apparently bland surface. | would then argue that this consciously literary strategy is a kind 
of parable for reading Goodis’s books in general: Just when there seems to be nothing going on, the 
most is happening. In Goodis's writing, the worst of worlds is in fact hiding the most interesting of 
patterns—under the guise of failure there is virtuosity. 


They met on the street of vagrant love, 
bbs the stevedore and the girl from uptown. 


Dr. Keith O'Neill 0 BH 
Assistant Professor of English and Humanities TH 3 MO 


SUNY Dutchess in THE GUTTER 


53 Pendell Rd 
Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 
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David Goodis: A Certain Kind of Amputation by Christopher E. Forth 


What happens to the one-time wrestler Hugger Plyne in Down There (1956) is a recurring condition of many 
male characters in the works of David Goodis: at some point and to some degree, his men are subject to “a 
certain kind of amputation. And we don’t mean the arms or the legs.” Plyne’s “amputation” comes in the form of 
a tongue-lashing by the waitress Clarice, the once indifferent object of his affection who now humiliates him 
publicly. Psychoanalytically inclined readers might recognize this “amputation” as a figurative castration, a 
reduction of the stereotype of male power, prowess and authority to the more human level of disavowed frailty 
and vulnerability. This is certainly how Goodis understands this idea. To some extent, being male in the Goodis 
universe is to be continually faced with the possibility of loss. 


Goodis figures prominently in my recent forays into images of masculinity in American popular culture, no# 
least because his protagonists seem to exemplify the kind of wounded and fragile male who recurs in film noir 
and hard-boiled crime fiction. This is why “hard-boiled” has always seemed to me inappropriate for describing 
how masculinity is represented such writings. If the private eyes of Dashiell Hammett and Mickey Spillane 
appear as invulnerable figures whose only weakness is a predilection for the sadistic, then Goodis’s men veer 
much closer to the overtly masochistic suffering of the protagonists of James M. Cain and Cornell Woolrich, for 
whom some form of castration is an inescapable fact of life. Even Philip Marlowe doesn’t quite stand up to the 
hard-boiled hero Raymond Chandler described in 1950: “He must be a complete man and a common man and 
yet an unusual man. . . . a man fit for adventure. . . . If there were enough like him, the world would be a very 
safe place to live in, without becoming too dull to be worth living in.” Not only is one less likely to feel safe with 
one of Goodis’s men around, but their “completeness” is always menaced by the threat of amputation. The 
hardly seem “fit for adventure.” 


It is perhaps better to view hard-boiled as an aspiration rather than a reality. In Down There, Eddie develops 
“system” for separating himself from his own feelings and from the world around him, a defense mechanis 
that protects him from interpersonal and romantic entanglements while keeping the “wild man” within him 

bay. Like his secluded family home, Eddie has made himself into a fortress with nothing to “connect it with th 
outside world. And that makes it foolproof. It's a hide-out, all right.” What lures Eddie outside himself is ¢ 

reminder that he is not physically castrated: his growing affection for Clarice is first manifested by a 
uncontrollable stirring “down there” that is as embarrassing as it is humanizing. Yet it is this evidence 
manhood that ultimately leads to his undoing: his phallic potency almost demands amputation. 


The desperate Vincent Parry of The Dark Passage (1946) is certainly no iceman. Prone to bouts of nerves a 
tears, he melts under stress and bears a psyche desperately seeking coherence. His frazzled nerves are al 
situated in a body that has failed him: despite his attempts to enlist, poor health 4-Fed him out of the milita 
and deprived him of the masculine capital that his veteran status would have brought in the postwar peri 
True to his name, his relationship to the world is one of constant defense against its slings and arrows, a 
rarely of assertion or decisiveness. This sense of incompleteness and loss extends as well to other aspects 
male life. For most of Nightfall (1947), the harried Jim Vanning feels robbed of the one thing that would ma’ 
him complete—a wife and family—as he is shadowed by his more complete double Fraser, who seemingly 
it all. “At thirty-three a man ought to have a wife and two or three children. A man ought to have a home.” 
the postwar era made way for the almost compulsory domesticity of the 1950s, alienated loners like Goodis 
men would seem even more out of place. 


Dr. Christopher E. Forth is a Reader in History at the Australian National University, where he teaches courses in 
cultural history of gender, sexuality and the body. He is the author of The Dreyfus Affair and the Crisis of French Masculi 
(2004), and of Civilization and its Malcontents: Masculinity and the Body in the Modern West, which is nearing completion. 
is currently planning a new study on masculinities in crime fiction and film noir. 
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DAVID GOODIS by Bill Sherman 


For those who, like myself, cathect to the work of David Loeb Goodis, 1917 - 1967, there is a Literary 
Conference in his honor to be held in his home city of Philadelphia, where he lived most all of his life 


(except for his years in Hollywood), in Logan and on North Eleventh Street (East Oaklane). It will be 
held January 5 - 7. 


All of Goodis' seventeen or more novels were out of print when he died. Even the Truffaut film of 
DOWN THERE as SHOOT THE PIANO PLAYER didn't lead to the reissue in his lifetime of any of his 


prose fiction. Neither did it matter to publishers that Henry Miller had said: "I think the novel is even 
better than the film." 


During the past twenty years, when his books have begun to come back into print, first in France, 
then in England, now here, even his admirers who have written superlatively of his work: Geoffrey 
O'Brien, Nick Kimberly, Adrian Wootton, David Schmid and others, still see him in the tradition of 
crime fiction, when, as Goodis had written to me in 1966, "Very few of the protagonists of my novels 
operate on a criminal level. They live in neighborhoods of low real estate value, which is a different 
thing entirely." Goodis' work can be said to be noir, bleak and existential. His novels, in my opinion, 
are among the most dreadfully powerful and honed in all of twentieth century literature, in any 
language. He is not, of course, everyone's cup of tea. 


No one has ever matched his relentless narrative drive, and the street accurate down home spoken 
language, and although the classical psychoanalytic theory which runs like a leitmotif through many of 
his novels is reductionist, the psychology nevertheless has a curious power, as Leonard Kaplan has 
said, which, | think, can be attributed to the fact that most of his novels were written for a readership 
of the working-class, and the lower middle class, taking public transport, perhaps reading on the train 
or tram. It was an America before fast food and malls and the smiles of "have a nice day." OF 
TENDER SIN, recently reissued, is his SCARLET LETTER, and it also provides a good example of 
how he refuses to overdetermine behavior, thus avoiding complexity but, in his best work, striking 
home. Goodis does not condescend to his characters, ever; he has only empathy for the outsider, for 
the "internal exile" he himself was. Most of the people who inhabit his books, are "out of it" people 
who have fallen from grace, and those who have never received any grace, living as they do as 
invisible marginals on the fringe, tenderloiners, living in a world where the sex and violence hold the 
Nausea at bay. His compassionate heroines are sometimes warm and feminine, and others are hard- 
fighting, hard-loving, sometimes hard-drinking, women who are still able to give of themselves to their 
man. It has been often said that Goodis is the poet of the losers, of romantic loners, both men and 
women. The primary value in Goodis's world is love. 


Because he tempered his narrative gift during World War II in magazines like BATTLE BIRDS and 
FIGHTING ACES, and MANHUNT, and he is said to have written five million words in five years, 
sometimes entire issues of a magazine under a variety of pseudonyms, by the time he got to the 
pulps, after five years in Hollywood under contract to Warners, initially due to the success of his 
DARK PASSAGE, there was no fat, only lean in his fiction. Everything was pared to its essentials. 


A myth grew up around him, that he sought out large obese black women in bars, and would entice 
them to abuse him, verbally at least; however, gossip is not "lusimeles" and it should be remembered, 
as Dr. Louis Boxer, Goodis aficionado and Conference organizer, has pointed out: Goodis' last 
serious lady friend was the distinguished Afro-American artist, Dr. Selma Burke. Goodis died, Dr. 
Boxer says, of a “cerebral vascular accident" in Albert Einstein Medical Center in North Philadelphia. 
He had refused to give up his wallet to muggers and suffered a beating which, a few days later, 
proved fatal. Ironically, no one does fisticuffs like Goodis, at least in his books; one thinks of 
Hemingway and bullfighting. 
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In the U.S. in the last century, it is only the very best of Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, West (in 
MISS LONELYHEARTS) (and a very few others: Flannery O'Connor, or Steinbeck, or Richard Wright, 
or Kerouac at the top of his game, Malamud at his most magically real) that can match Goodis's 
extraordinary poetic prose power, heightened language as if one were reading a_ naturalist 
hallucination without losing narrative flow and beat. This is rooted and grounded most often in his 
novels in his native Philadelphia, not the center city “affluence” but the hard-core Philadelphia through 


Every commentator on Goodis seems to believe that the haunted characters of his fiction are 
project 
when, in fact, many of his characters might well be derived from the tortured mental peregrinations of 


particularly the lack of desire to spend the money he was getting, can also be viewed in terms of the 
needs of his family he was supporting. None of his still extant friends remember him as a drinking 


He didn't die in financial need, as | incorrectly stated in my obituary for him in SIGHT AND SOUND 
(Winter, 1968/69). He left a considerable estate, which covered his brother's institutionalization aft 
the writer's death. 


In a piece on his work published by Laura Rosenthal and Andrei Codrescu in The Corpse, f 
commented that all of Goodis' novels were a no-exit brand of nihilism, genre within genre sin 
written to formula, layered with despair and loneliness. But like the music of Miles or Coltrane 
Monk or Billie Holiday, and jazz pervades his books as it did Kerouac's, Goodis' work does not brin 
you down, except into deep levels of your own consciousness. He refused to think highly of his gre 
achievement as a novelist, writing to me that most of his novels were "nothing" - although he did sa 
that in addition to DOWN THERE (his masterpiece), he had something to say in FIRE IN THE FLES 


once put it. And, | think, he admires and respects the courage of many of his protagonists to com 
to honorable action, even against all the odds. In fact, there is more “redemption” in Goodis’s nov 
than might otherwise appear. From his last clothbound published book, his third, and | perhaps hi 
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SQUAD, there is at the end, the possibility of male-female love relationships deepening. It should 
also_be noted that BEHOLD THIS WOMAN was published in France as LA GRACE (The Bitch, or 
The Strumpet) and this is an oversimplification since the title also alludes to the protagonist's 
daughter becoming a woman, overcoming, if you will, the evil step-mother. It is, of course, a fairy 
tale, where youth and innocence can triumph, and although the ending is earned, the mature love at 
the close of NIGHT SQUAD is more satisfying. Goodis was also a master at prose fiction's version of 
“the pathetic fallacy" - or "thing talk" as it is sometimes called in the hard-boiled world. Something like: 
Loneliness blew into town after she left and took up permanent residence in his easy chair. 


One could blog on, but for now it is enough to note that GOODISCON 2007, is being held, 40 years 
after his death. More information can be accessed on the web. There is a biography, as yet 
untranslated, which gives a wealth of information: Philippe Garnier's GOODIS: LA VIE EN NOIR ET 
BLANC (Life in Black And White). 


Bill Sherman, from the Feltonville neighborhood of Philadelphia, is a writer and former university 
lecturer in England and Wales. Further information @omoopart3.blogspot.com and also 
@www.torriano.org. His latest publication is a chapbook titled THE MANA OF THE MOAI, a special 
edition of Spanner magazine (#41, 2004). 


SHE DESTROYED FOUR MEN 
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FORTHCOMING TITLES 


= 


DEAD HORSE éy Walter Satterthwait 


ovember pub. date, 1,000 cloth copies, $30; 104 quarter- 

morocco copies, slipcased, signed & lettered by the author, 
$250_.A “speculative historical” novel based on the hyper-real lives 
of Black Mask pulpster Raoul Whitfield and his second wife, 
socialite Emily Veadecbilt, who supposedly committed “suicide” 
in May, 1935, three months after they’d separated, when she'd 
thrown him out of Dead Hosse, their lavish New Mexico hadenda 
(complete with polo field!) for philandering with Lois Bell, a local 
barmaid there in Lss Vegas, N. M., the nearest town to their 
tanch. Waltec Sattecthwait msearched theic story 
extensively, and came up with an astounding but 
very plausible theocy as to what actually hap- 
pened to hasten Emily's demise. A mind- 
blower of = novel, ceally, of the “truth is 
steanger than fiction” category, and not 
to be missed by lovers of histosical 
mysteries, the pulps and theic scribes, 
and “how the mighty ace fallen” 
aficionados. 


LOVE & NIGHT: 
THE EARLY PULP STORIES 
OF CORNELL WOOLRICH 


dited Francis M. Nevins, Wooltich’s 

biogespher (First You Dream, Then You Dis, 
1986). Feb. 2007 pub. date; 1,000 cloth copies, 
$30.; 104 quarter-morocca copies, slipcased, signed & 
lettered by editor Mike Nevins, $250. The morocco state of the 
book contains three additional non-fiction, humorous pieces wait- 
ten by Wooltich for College Humor magazine Volume 1 in the 
“Cornell Woolcich in the Pulps” series [ hope!), to be followed by 
many, many others, in an attempt to bring all of Woolsich’s pulp 
tales in print together in = more oc less uniform series, 2s I did with 
the “Fredric Brown in the Detective Pulps” series back in the 


1980s and early 90s. Cornell Woolrich is recognized by almost 


every mystecy and suspense lover as the single greatest writer 
of suspense stories who ever lived, bac none Most of his pulp 
stosies, of course, have never been collected in book form. so the 
only way for either the casually interested ceader or the died-in-the- 
wool Woolsich collector trying to read everything he ever wrote, is 
te somehow acquire the original pulp magazines in which most of 
his kterary output first appeared Some famous stories have been 
xeprinted many, many times, but most have never been reprinted, 


which is very unfortunate for 2 writer of his statue in the gence 
Hopefully that situation will be cemedied with the appearance of 
this series. Reserve your copy(s) now! 


GREEN SUN @ Kent Anderson 


Ae 2007 pub. date. 1,000 cloth copies, $30; 156 quarter: 
morocco copies, slipcased, signed & lettered by the author, 
$250. Hundreds (probably thousands, xeslly) of serious literary 
aficionados have been waiting for the appearance of this navel for 
fast over 10 years now: it, like the first two volumes of the 
“Hanson Tsilogy.” Sympathy for the Desil and Night 
Dogs ate semi-autobiographical novels based on 
the anthor’s own Efe, soughly paralleling 
it, and Green Sus tekes the reader slong on 
Hanson's tour, 25 a beat cop, 15 years 
older than the rest of his graduating 
class zt the City of Oakland’ Police 
Academy, in the rough ghetto of East 
Ozkland in the early to mid1980s, 
when steet-deug “medisted” crime 
was ceaching new heights: and the 
police sesponse ceached new heights of 
frank absusdity, in that the beat-cops 
tode around in single-officer squad cass, 
with the possiblity of backup usually. 
many minmites awzy, instead of the normal 
pairiug of uniformed police that most cities then 
used {and still use}. A novel truly not to be missed, 
SO reserve your copy(s) now! 


HOW | GOT WORK &y Jim Nisbet 


une 2007 pub. date 1,000 cloth copies, $30; 104 quarter 

morocco copies, sipcased, signed & lettered by the author, 
$250. The latest mind-blowing tale from the ineffsbly cool 
Nisbet, this one concems a jankie jazz guitacist who finds himself 
temporarily unemployed in the San Francisco Bay scea. As with 
any Nisbet novel, a short description is simply impossible: there’s 
just too much going on, in too many outre ways, to be casually 


described I should mention that Nisbet's last novel, Dark’ 


Companion, will be on the short-list for the 2006 Hammett Award, 
given to those mystery/suspense novels of the highest literary 
merit; and very deservedly so. Don't ever miss a Jim Nisbet novel 
for book of poetry, or designed bookcase, desk, chair, etc; of 
trancated snark, for that matter!). 


4460 N. Hacienda del Sol (Guest House}, Tucson, Arizona 85718 
Tel. (520)-529-6636 Email: dennismemillan@aol.com 


website: http:/Awaw.dennismemillan.com 
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What David Goodis Means to Me by David Schmid 


I've always been a fan of noir fiction, but | didn’t come across David Goodis’s work until ten or 
‘vee years ago, when | found a copy of ‘Down There’ in a used bookstore. It blew me away and | 
mediately tracked down everything else he'd ever written. I'd never read crime fiction (and | still 
*2ven't) that was this poetic, so attuned and so sympathetic to the experience of the people life 
eesses by, and with such an interesting take on hard-boiled manhood. Unlike the invulnerable macho 
s=s0es of Spillane, Daly, and so many other writers of hard-boiled fiction, Goodis explores men who 
== wulnerable, complex, open, and often traumatized. | found this fascinating and | started teaching 
Goodis regularly in my classes and writing about him. 


My other big interest is the city in crime fiction, and Goodis’s work is great for this subject, too, 
© t=ms of what he has to say about and how he represents Philadelphia. This is the subject of my 
Sener at Goodiscon: 


=-om the Gutter to the Stars...and Back Again: 
What did Philadelphia mean to David Goodis? 


When David Goodis returned to Philadelphia in 1950 to move back in with his parents, his 
ollywood screenwriting career in ruins, one could be forgiven for assuming that he would lapse into 
= moody silence. Instead, he began the most productive phase of his career, publishing some 13 
seperback original novels between 1950 and his untimely death in 1967. Clearly, regardless of the 
demise of his professional ambitions, returning to his home turf inspired Goodis. 


What did Philadelphia mean to Goodis? This paper will argue that Philadelphia provided 
Goodis with a way to explore his feelings about what had happened to his life, both professionally and 
personally. In novels such as Street of No Return (1954) and Down There (1956), Goodis uses 
ntensely noir-ish evocations of the city as trap in order to relive obsessively his own decline and fall 
‘through his blighted protagonists, doomed to live lives of fatalistic circularity. In The Moon in the 
Gutter (1953) and The Blonde on the Street Corner (1954), the city comes alive as both backdrop and 
«ey ingredient in love stories defined by heated, even sadomasochistic, passion. Finally, in The 
Burglar (1953) and Black Friday (1954), Goodis uses Philadelphia to explore the seemingly ‘natural’ 
symbiotic relationship between the city and the criminal gang, while at the same time returning once 
more to the most fundamental concern of the Philadelphia novels: the simultaneous desire for and 
*ear of human connection. 


In Philadelphia, in short, Goodis found the perfect setting for his most abiding fictional 
concerns. Despite the fact that Raymond Chandler and Dashiell Hammett are the names most 
synonymous with the ‘mean streets’ of crime fiction, | will conclude this paper by arguing that David 


Goodis’s exploration of the streets of Philadelphia constitute an exploration of urban culture without 
parallel in the genre. 


David Schmid is a professor of English at the University of Buffalo, where he teaches classes on crime fiction and popular 
culture. He is working on a book about homicide and American popular culture. 
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I NEVER MET DAVID GOODIG...... by Clark Howard 
bases but he had an enormous impact on my life as a writer. 


As a teenager living in (and frequently running away from) foster homes in Chicago, | spent more time 
in movie houses than in school, and | spent a lot of time reading Fawcett Gold Medal and Lion 
paperback novels, including most of what David Goodis wrote. | was always delighted to see some of 
his work translated to the screen, and always pleased with Hollywood's casting of Goodis characters: 


Bogart and Bacall, Ann Sheridan, Zachary Scott, and that most naturally Goodis type of guy, Dan 
Duryea. 


When | began writing short stories of my own, they always went out first to Manhunt, easily the best 
mystery/crime pulp being published at that time, and for which David did, regretfully, write too few 
stories. My ardent wish was to have a story of mine in the same issue as a story of his, but | missed 
that mark by about four years. The last of his early Manhunt work was "Black Pudding" in December 
1953; | managed to sell a story of mine to that magazine, "Enough Rope For Two," in February 
1957. David came back to Manhunt only once, years later, with the lead story, "The Sweet Taste," in 
January 1965. 


David and | came a little closer to brushing shoulders in television in the 1960s, when his story, "An 
Out for Oscar," ran on The Alfred Hitchcock Hour on April 5, 1963, and mine, “Night Fever," was on 
two years later, on May 1, 1965. Another odd piece of trivia: Linda Christian, once the wife of Tyrone 
Power, starred in David's story; today she and | know each other and live only a mile apart in Palm 
Springs, California. 


| finally got my wish to be published between the same covers as David Goodis when, in 1997, 
editors Ed Gorman, Bill Pronzini, and Martin H. Greenberg, produced the splendid book, American 
Pulp, containing thirty-five stories by "the best names in crime fiction," including, yes, David Goodis 
("The Plunge") and Clark Howard ("Horn Man"). For me, a long ago wish come true. 


Another wish | had is that | could have known David Goodis. It saddens me that a talent such as his 
died just two months shy of his 50th birthday. Today he would be ninety. One can only imagine the 
gems of writing he might have produced in those forty lost years. 


Rest in peace, David Goodis. 


A professional writer for more than 30 years, Clark Howard has written more than 200 short stories in other genres, but 
his metier is crime fiction- his mystery stories have won the Edgar and four Ellery Queen Reader's Awards, and been 


adapted for film and television, including Alfred Hitchcock Presents. He has also written a boxing column for The Ring 
magazine. 


"Since his first story appeared in 1956, Clark Howard has become one of mystery's most honored writers. He has won the 
Edgar Award for Best Short Story from the Mystery Writers of America, and recently set a record with his fifth Ellery 
Queen Readers Award. Challenge the Widow-Maker and Other Stories of People in Peril is about ordinary people who 
have not always done well with what life has dealt them - ex-cons, hard luck boxers, aging surfers, Puerto Rican dirt 
farmers, lonely old men living in tenements. When crises enter their lives, they have to find the strength, the humanity, to 
meet the challenges." 
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The Mysterious Elaine by Larry Withers 


She could be Cassidy's Girl. I've heard tell she's the Blonde on the Street Corner. 
Behold, Clara Ervin is another possible incarnation. She's the mysterious Elaine, 
Mrs. David Goodis, my mother. There's speculation whether she was an 
inspiration for Goodis' more domineering female characters, or did he seek her 
out to fulfill his vision of womanhood? | recognize this woman, but what the truth 
is, we'll never know. Still, even at her worst, David treats this archetype with a 
certain reverence and humanity, as with all his characters. 


meirvideo@mac.com 


~rw-_onairvideo.com 


Comment by Gary Lovisi 


DAVID GOODIS wrote noir, and unintentionally it appears, he lived it as well. His 
best work from the 1940 and 50s captures perfectly those dark feelings of 
despair and alienation he must have felt in his own life. Perhaps some of this 
comes with the territory by being a writer. However these same feelings have 
unfortunately become too commonplace in today's fast-paced and often 
confusing world -- which might have been seen as a noir nightmare by Goodis 
had he lived in our time. But if he had been alive today, I'm sure David Goodis 
would have appreciated this conference and no doubt be delighted at the 
recognition of his life and work that we are all celebrating. 


GARY LOVISI is an Edgar Award nominated mystery author, editor of Hardboiled and Paperback Parade magazines and 
founder of Gryphon Books. To find out more or contact him, see his web site: www.gryphonbooks.com. 


Comment by George P. Pelecanos 


David Goodis was the most important, shockingly original noir novelist of 
his generation. His influence, still seen today in movies and in 

books, has been profound. In his prose we see the disturbing and 
pulse-quickening possibilities in our own ride down. Goodis held a 
tarnished mirror up to the reader's face and took pulp to the level of dark 


art. 


George P. Pelecanos was born in Washington, D.C. in 1957. He worked as a line cook, dishwasher, bartender, shoe 
salesman, electronics salesman, and construction worker before publishing his first novel in 1992. 


Esquire magazine called Pelecanos "the poet laureate of the D.C. crime world." 


Cres 


Comment by Leonard A. Cobrin 


It's wonderful that forty years after his death, there are people here to recognize 
David and his contribution to the arts. To have known him intimately, to have felt 
his warmth and enjoyed his humor was a joy. Unquestionably, he was the 
funniest person | have ever met or seen perform professionally. Woody Allen 
comes close. David’s serious side was hard to grasp. He always covered it up in 
the form of humor and getting laughs. 


| am happy that | have been able to be involved in the planning of this event. 


Leonard A. Cobrin is a life long friend of David Goodis. 
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‘Cemment by Seymour Shubin 


) met Dave Goodis twice: No, actually once. The first time | simply “saw” him. 


= wes 2 short time after Dark Passage was published, and | was just about ready to leave a “single’s” 
=ery in Philly when someone said to me, “There’s Dave Goodis.” Now some people dispute when | 
=2y | saw him wearing a nice light-colored suit. Impossible, they say; he always wore dark-brown or 
whetever, and it certainly wouldn't be up to style. Still, | think I’m right. But then again there’s a small 
sessibility | was wrong. He was so surrounded by people, mostly girls, greeting him that | may have 
omen it wrong. All | remember clearly is that | was envious. | had published a number of short 
Stones, including one in the legendary STORY, but no novel. 


Now skip to about 1956--I’m not sure of the year. My wife got a call from a girlfriend of hers that she 
2s house-sitting, that her friend Dave Goodis was coming over, and would we join them. Goodis 
seemed in an excellent mood, though he told a sad story (with a smile). He said he had suffered a 
Sear attack while surfing and that he was living with his mother. Cheerful. Nothing terribly wrong. 
Until he asked me: 


“Can you help me get a hardcover publisher?” 


indeed, as | learned later, this was the reason he’d asked to meet me.) 


| was jolted, and then immediately flooded with sadness and disbelief, though | only hope none of it 
showed. I’d had just one novel published at that time, Anyone’s My Name, and though it had made 
the NY Times bestseller list | was hardly a star with any influence. And he was still this gloried writer 
in my mind. | told him that | would talk to my editor, and that if he didn’t hear from him he should write 
to him too, using my name. 


Nothing to my knowledge ever came of it. And that was the last time | saw David Goodis. 


Seymour Shubin is the author of many novels, short stories and articles; his latest novel is Witness to Myself (Hard Case 
Crime). He has won an Edgar Allen Poe Special Award from the Mystery Writers of America, among other literary 
prizes. He lives with his wife in Pennsylvania. 


OF 
GOODIS 


BY 
KEN BRUEN 


| love David Goodis 

Love and Goodis are rarely in the same sentence 
More’s the Irish-ed pity 
In fact, He and love are seldom on the same page 
The usual responses to his name are 

Bleak 

Noir 

Deranged 

Demented 
A lot like love really 
Ask most mystery writers for their influences and it's the same tune, Chandler, Thompson 
Yada yada 
Yet few throw a darker, more influential shadow than Goodis. 


Though he has his advocates 


Lou Boxer, Greg Mills [Gillespie], Duane Swierczynski, The Philly boyos and way over in Scotland, 
the multi talented Al Guthrie 


Their admiration, like his writing is ferocious 

More power to them....... and to their labour of sheer love 

Goodiscon 

Few writers live’s are the very essence of noir 

But Goodis, you couldn't invent it 

After a prolific career in New York as major pulpist, he returned home to Philly 
sateen ase tases aeeisnanen to live with his parents 


‘Jesus wept 
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became a virtual recluse 


rented, in California, not a beach house but a sofa 

you not 

bucks a month 

friends house 

figure intrigues me; | would love to have heard that deal go down 
he'd prowl 

the sofa as a crash pad 

taste ran to fat black hookers 

= paid them to humiliate him 

‘They obliged 

4nd not for four bucks either 

Js wardrobe, not there’s a story 

=e wore suits till they were threadbare, then dyed them blue and went right on wearing 
Them 

John Belushi would have loved him 


And figure this, he’d carefully take the red cellophane from cigarette packets, 
‘2m it up his nose and feign nosebleeds 


Then howl in pain 

Jesus, who wouldn't 

The breath of his success tends to be overlooked 

He published his first novel at 21 and secured a six year contract with Wamer Brothers 
He was only 28 when his most famous book, Dark Passage, was sold as the Bogart/ 
Bacall vehicle. 

His fragile grasp on reality slipped with the death of his father 

Then his mother died and the bell tolled, darkly 

He sued the producers of The Fugitive, claiming they'd stolen his work 

Bex S(OD 22-005) 5. 2..2fadccons the asylum 

By the age of 49, he was dead 


What a fucking shame 
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| wont say waste as his writing is his testament 


Most commentators on Goodis sling out, paranoia, madness, delusion 
In Irish, we have the word, Bronach...........-.- it's beyond sadness, beyond depression or melancholia 
It is truly a soul sickness 
He epitomizes that concept 
His final Novel 
“Somebody's done for.” 
Was published after his death 
The resonance of that title is as knowing as it is heart wrenching 
Few bodies of work convey urban life during the heyday of pulp as vividly as his do 
Pulp began to lose it’s popularity and the sixties were for him | think, pure hell 
When he died in 1967, the end of pulp was truly sealed 
To watch Dark Passage........... or better.............+ to read it, is to marvel at his sheer shining talent 


Goodiscon is a fitting and wondrous celebration of a man, who's mind, plagued by every malevolent 
spectre you can conjure, wrote, | believe, not because OPMMEML ..dscccaeesssas but despite them 


| have one suit and you know.............- it might not be so bad in blue 
The cellophane I'll keep on hold 
I’ve howled enough 
The old people in the West of Ireland pray 
Codlamh samh mo cara agus dia leat 
Sleep peaceful my friend and god mind you well 


Goodiscon is ensuring this is so. 


Ken Bruen is an Irish writer of hard-boiled and noir crime fiction. He was a finalist for the Edgar, Barry, and Macavity 
Awards, and the Private Eye Writers of America presented him with the Shamus Award for the Best Novel of 2003 for 
The Guards, the book that introduced Jack Taylor. 


He was educated in St. Joseph's College in Galway city and later at Trinity College Dublin, where he earned a Ph.D. in 
metaphysics. Bruen travelled extensively, teaching English in many countries. He lives in Galway, Ireland. 
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Seme David Goodis Moments by Woody Haut 


The first time | came across David Goodis was on the revolving bookstand in a Haight Street 
"@40r store. It was San Francisco, spring, 1966. There, amidst Signet Classics, soft-core porn, and 
"STuctional titles along the lines of The Science of Sexology by Dr. Mortimer Snerd, M.D., was the 
Seve Press-Black Cat edition of Shoot the Piano Player. It wasn’t just the endorsement by Henry 
ee “1 think the novel is even better than the film”- that attracted my attention, but the cover, a still 
Tm the movie showing, if | remember right, Aznavour and his girlfriend in bed. | had seen the movie 
S=veral times and thought of it as some sort milestone in new wave, hardboiled romanticism. Dylan 
"2a even cited the film, misquoting it’s final line- “Music, man, that’s where it’s at’- at the end of one 
© is rambling liner notes, which of course only added to its mystique. Though | have to say that 
== ore coming across the book, | hadn’t even realised Truffaut's movie had been based on a novel, 
much less by someone called David Goodis. But just looking at the cover, | knew | had to have that 
500k, So | looked around, checked the convex mirror situated above the cold drinks cabinet, slipped it 
under my jacket and walked out of the store, unnoticed by the Chinese owner, a mild mannered guy 
who never seemed to mind me reading, maybe even occasionally stealing, his paperbacks. Not yet 
twenty years old, | couldn’t have known at the time the role Goodis would come to play in my life. 


My next Goodis encounter came some months later in Berkeley at the old repertory cinema on 
Telegraph Avenue, where Pauline Kael programmed films, which must have closed its doors for good 
sometime around 1970. That evening they were showing Delmar Daves’s Dark Passage. | was there 
*or Bogart and Bacall, but, as the opening credits rolled, | realised the film was based on a novel by 
the same guy who had written Shoot the Piano Player. | was just one of a half dozen people in the 
audience, one of whom was a young woman sitting across from me who cried throughout the entire 
film. Though | can’t say | was quite that moved, | loved everything about the movie, particularly 
seeing the world through Bogart’s eyes. So here was another Goodis novel | had to read. | asked 
around, because back then | didn’t know anyone who was into that kind of fiction- Hammett and 
Chandler, sure, but Goodis, no way. It turned out a fellow-student at San Francisco State- something 
of a petty criminal himself, who, on the one hand, had reputedly once owned the gun that killed 
Robert Kennedy, and, on the other, was precocious enough to be into the films of Sam Fuller and 
Don Siegel- owned a copy of the novel (the Dell paperback edition- what | would give for that copy 
now), and was willing to lend it to me. | stayed up all night reading it and thought it even better than 
Shoot the Piano Player. Plus, like Hammett’s The Maltese Falcon, Dark Passage was set in San 
Francisco. From that moment on, | was hooked on Goodis. 


Other Goodis moments came later, such as the groundbreaking Goodis season at the National 
Film Theatre in London in the early 1980s. To coincide with the season, the British Film Institute 
published a slick looking programme entitled For Goodis’ Sake containing a number of short essays, 
including one by Sam Fuller, as well as the now famous photo of Goodis posing uneasily alongside 
Bogart and Bacall. As far as | was concerned, that photograph and the one in which he’s playing the 
piano, said everything there was to say about Goodis and his relationship to the world. A decade later 
there would be another, more complete Goodis season at the NFT. Meanwhile, in a Left Bank 
bookstore in Paris, | came across a copy of Philippe Garnier’s biography of Goodis, which Mike Hart 
at Compendium Books in London had been telling me about. At the time | couldn’t read a word of 
French, so told the woman behind the counter, who spoke English, the book was for a friend. Later | 
decided to learn French just so | could read such books, as well as the work of noirists unavailable in 


— eee 
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English from publishers such as Gallimard and Rivage. Moreover, | would spend countless hours 
perusing used bookstores in various countries, and usually in vain, in the hope of finding rare editions 
of Goodis’s work. 


Though | had already read Hammett, Chandler and Himes, discovering Goodis would lead me 
to the likes of Thompson, Woolrich, James M. Cain and Charles Williams, and, with it, the realisation 
that here was a_ strand of fiction- working writers writing for working people- as good as anything I'd 
ever come across. So it was from those early encounters with Goodis that my interest in crime and 
noir fiction developed, turning into something of an obsession that would result in my three books 
Pulp Culture, Neon Noir and Heartbreak and Vine. Though Goodis didn’t affect my writing as such, he 
certainly would affect what | would write about. 


Woody Haut is the author of Pulp Culture: Hardboiled Fiction and the Cold War; Neon Noir: Contemporary American 
Crime Fiction; and Heartbreak and Vine: the Fate of Hardboiled Writers in Hollywood. All are published by Serpent's 
Tail. He is based in London. 


atroduction by Robert Pallte 


The bright lights of crime fiction include 
Hammet, Chandler,...and Goodis. Now 
back in print after a 15-year hiatus from 
the scene, we offer you two classi¢ David 
Goodis thrillers. 

in Nightfall, Jim Vanning has an 
identify crisis. 1s he an innocent artist 
who just happens to have some very 
dangerous people interested in him? 
Oris hea killer on the lam from his 
last murder—with a satchel worth over 
$300,000 in tow? 

Ralentlessly focused and as fast- 
moving as a getaway car, Nightfall may 
be David Goodis's most accomplished 
novel. itis. fiendishly constructed maze, 
filled with unpredictable pitfalls and 
human predators whose authenticity 
only makes them more terrifying. 

Scheduled for publication in April 
2007, and with a brilliant new essay 


David Goodis 
Nightfall 
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introduction by 8ili Pronzint #4 


on Goodis by Bill Pronzini, Nightfall is 
available now at the GoodisCon asa 
$14 trade paperback (ISBN 1-933618- 
17-5) and a $45 hardcover, signed by Bill 
Pronzini (ISBN 1-933618-18-3). 


in Street of No Return, we meet the 
pathetic figure of Whitey. Once upon 

a time Whitey was a crooner with 

a million-dollar voice and a standing 
invitation from any Woman who heard 
him use it. Until he had the bad luck to 
fall for Celia. And then nothing would 
ever be the same. 

David Goodis works the magic that 
made him one of the most distinctive 
yoices in hard-boiled fiction, creating 
a daustrophobic universe in which 
wounded men and women collide with 
cataclysmic force. 

You can also purchase Street of No 


Return at the GoodisCon, both. as a $14 
trade paperback (1-933618-22-1), anda 
$45 hardcover, signed by Robert Polito 
(1-933618-23-X). 

Millipede Press also has titles 
available, including Here Comes a Candle 
by Fredric Brown, The Deadly Percheron 
by John Franklin Bardin, and Falling 
Angel by William Hjortsberg, all of which 
are available as trade papetbacks, signed 
hardcover versions, and deluxe leather 
editions. 


© 


MILLIPEDE PRESS 


Of Tender Sin 
(Michael Gabriel) 


Now you're writing the big lie 
Now you’ve abandoned the truth 
The feeling keeps on nagging 
Like a dead and rotting tooth 
You're walking down the same streets 
Looking for some proof 
Can’t you see you're falling 
Like a man been pushed from a roof 


Someone uninvited 
Has entered your own home 
Is your woman willing? 

Is she really alone? 

Who's looking in at the back door? 
Who’s that still on the phone? 
Have you got a place reserved 

Where they'll collect your bones? 


Of tender sin 
Of tender sin 
Of tender sin 
Tender 
Tender 
Tender 
Sin 


See that moon in the gutter 
Smell that flesh in the hall 
Platinum blonde obsession 
The past has come to call 
Now your back is broken 
Now you're gonna crawl 
You’re down amongst the dead men 
How did you like your fall? 


Michael Gabriel on Of Tender Sin 
as placeholders until I can buy 


When the band is fleshing out new material, I try to fi 
some time and get the lyrics together. Often I'll use the title of something T've read recently, usually in 


the chorus, and see if anything develops. Of Tender Sin is the title of a noir/crime novel written by 
David Goodis. He's usually regarded on the same level as Jim Thompson and Charles Willeford, ™ 


other American crime writers of about the same era, 
poetic and most doomed of that lot. Of Tender Sin in 
and is probably his most psychologically tortured novel. 


particular is loaded with paranoia and desperati« 


INE OERMON 


PSM) A HEAD-ON COLLISION OF OVERAMPED R&B AND 
| VOLUME | | VOLUME FUELED GARAGE PUNK, IN STORES HOW! 


The devastating debut Ip/ed from San Francisco's 
Rock and Roll Colossus, featuring twelve crime-ridden 
tales of the desperate and down-trodden, including 
the David Goodis inspired track, “Tender Sin*, 


— 
THESERHON “YOLEHE* (VIRUS 318) AVABABLE If LIMITED EDITION DELUXE CD PACKAGE, 180c VINYL LP OR ED FORMAT we) 
g 


‘SENG 425 (POSTLGE PAID) TO BENE CASESEL | £/0 GSP | 720 CRUPORNA STREET | $A FRANCISCO, G2 94188 


GGETEIESTED EY ALTERNATIVE TEURR CLES RECORDS | FO BO 415092 | SAN FRARCISD®, C2 S1341 | WWHALTERECTNETENTACLE.ER Ux 
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"Working Title", A Memory of David Goodis by Brian Kellman 


My 13th year was not only a coming of age in the religious sense it was at that time that | felt 
acceptance and respected as a young adult by my father and his friend, David Goodis. 


David, who attended my bar mitzvah in 1958, collaborated with my dad, producer Louis W. Kellman 
and director Paul Wendkos on the screen adaptation of his novel, The Burglar, in 1955. 


David and my dad were buddies as well as collaborators. It seemed that whenever | dropped by the 
office | would catch them laughing, gossiping and furiously pitching ideas to one another. 


One special day shortly after my bar mitzvah they asked me if | wanted to join them for a working 
lunch at a nearby -- now long gone -- Stouffer's Restaurant in Center City Philadelphia. Their goal 
that afternoon was to flesh out an idea for a horror film who's working title was Terror of the Opera 
House -- perhaps an hommage to a certain, earlier silent movie. 


| was welcomed as an equal participant as ideas flowed back and forth. 


| still remember a few threads of the plot discussed that afternoon. A beautiful diva had been 
murdered during a performance. A hunchback -- the theater's janitor -- was suspected and 
disappeared that night. The old opera house which had been shuttered and had fallen to ruin was 
purchased decades later by a land speculator who wanted to demolish it. And of course, he became 
the target of the hunchback who for decades lived below the eee in some inaccessible, 
subterranean recess. 


It all ends with a cleansing fire that | believe kills both hunchback and speculator. 


Apparently, the original murder weapon -- a knife -- had been tossed against the backstage wall after 
the initial crime and had fallen though a space between the wall and a rarely used, antique electrical 


power box. In the end, | forget who pulls the switch that causes the short circuit but that's the cause 
of the fire. 


David Goodis at Bar Mitzvah 
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Thoughts of David by Anita Weiss Feld 


There were so many sides to David and perhaps that is why it is so difficult to describe him. 
-=© | was an adult, | only saw David as a funny, charming, eccentric guy, full of love for all of his 
“=~ %y. As | became older, | realized there were many sides to David and they were different from 
™s role in the family. 


Many years ago there was an article in the Philadelphia Magazine [60ODIS TRIUM- 
PANT, Philadelphia Magazine, November 1991, Margot Mifflin] about David. Some of the 
members of the family were quite disturbed because the article said that David's father was a jani- 
This of course was not true but ! could just picture David meeting someone at a bar in Fish- 
‘=m or Kensington, discussing his life and making up a story to fit the circumstances. This was 
Dewid, becoming like whoever he was with--whether it was a 5 year old or a derelict in a bar. He 


probably believed at that moment that his father was a janitor and he did come from a lower middle 
Sess background. 


When we were young my family would go to my grandfathers house on Sunday afternoons 
tjooked forward to that because | would see my cousins. | loved all of my cousins but David 
Soodis was special. He was 10 years older than me(the oldest cousin) and | not only looked up to 
™m because of his age but because he was a charmer. Everyone in the family felt that way about 
David. The Halpern families were a lively bunch but when David walked into the room, there was 
=ectricity. Everyone crowded around David, old and young. 


If the weather permitted, David would take all of the younger cousins out on the front porch. 
Fe would‘do magic tricks, tell us jokes, and encourage us to play practical jokes on our parents 
and aunts and uncles inside. One time he told us he was going to form a club and we could all be 
members if we paid him a penny per person each week. We were so excited to be members of 
David’s club. We loved David so much that we never questioned why we had to give him money 
and we gave him our pennies each week for a long time. 


About 1946, the Halpern’s started a family circle that met once a month. This family always 
had a great deal of fun when they were together but when David was there, it was riotous. One of 
my aunts took meeting minutes and | recently reread them and my recollections are true. David 
always spiced up the meetings. We had parties on Halloween and Chanukah and David produced 
a show. He found a place for whoever wanted to perform and made them look good. 


The fascinating thing about David was that he was comfortable conversing with people of 
any age. If he spoke to a 5 year old, he spoke like a 5 year old. He could play the games a 5 year 
old enjoyed. | remember as a teenager feeling so comfortable with David. He never made me feel 


childlike and listened seriously to anything | had to tell him, sometimes about boys and sometimes 
just discussing the music | enjoyed. 


It is interesting that my 3 children felt the same way about David. During the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s, David spent one evening each week at my home so the children were able to develop 
a relationship with him. At one time, my husband was a professional jazz piano player and he and 
David became very friendly because of their shared interests. 
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We all had great fun at that bull session! The film was never made. The afternoon was 
unforgettable. 


| would invite David, his brother, Herb and our cousin, Ed Sherman to dinner each week. It 
always turned out to be an exciting evening. The doorbell would ring about 6 o’clock and my kids 
would rush to see who could greet David first. He usually appeared in an outlandish outfit. 
Seersucker pants with suspenders and a light jacket in the middle of winter. The first time he came, 
Bob opened the door and for a moment thought there was a beggar on our steps. He always had 
Herb with him and they would bring in a bottle of wine, recordings for the kids and lots of laughs. 


After dinner, April and Samuel would get under the piano, Steven would sit by his father at the 
piano and the fun would start. David would call out tunes for Bob to play, Ed would sing and Herb 
and | would sit back and enjoy the show. David played the kazoo and the comb and each week he 


searched in my breakfront, took out vases, and would place the kazoo in the vase to make different 
sounds. 


“David”, | would say, “you'll break my vase”. David would reply, “I'll buy you a better one.” 


Sometimes David would drink heavily and at other times not at all. | remember the evening he 
came to my home with a bottle of Slivovitch and drank more than he ate. He never wanted to go 
home and Bob would push him out of the house telling him he had to go to work in the morning. No 
matter how hard we tried, David and Herb never left before 2 A.M. 


Those evenings were magical. He taught the children how to play the kazoo, how to make 
music from a comb, discussed with them the books they were reading, and made Bob and | laugh. 


Until the last year of his life, | only saw David happy and “on stage”. After his Mom died, he 
seemed to change. He didn't come to dinner at my home and was not anxious for me to come see 
him. After much persuading, David allowed me to visit at his home. He was depressed and seemed 
physically ill. He was confused and very unsure of himself. | was told after David died that he had 
“premature hardening of the arteries” and that caused his strange behavior. Whatever the cause, he 
was not the same David | knew. But I only remember him as the handsome, lovable charmer who 
created magic wherever he went. 


David Goodis at work. 
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id Goodis Story by Charlotte Halpern 


fate husband, Eli Halpern and David were first cousins; Fit's father and 
id's mother (Molly Goodis) were siblings. 


was Eli's favorite David story: 


During the summer of 1952, Eli was in New York City taking post-graduate 
es. 


To earn money, he got a job on the Hudson River Day Line, and worked eve- 
s as a bartender on ferries that drew their passengers from Harlem. 


These were not genteel gatherings; brawls and stabbings were not uncommon. 


The young bartenders were instructed to stay (in relative safety). behind the 


One evening, a swarthy man, came out of the sea of black faces, and ordered 
awhisky. The conversation went like this: 


Eli (puzzled): David? 
David (recognizing Eli): I'm gathering material. Don't tell Aunt Molly. 


And he disappeared into the crowd. And Eli didn't tell David's mother. 
@ 
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Coming Soon From 
HARD CASE CRIME... 


James and Cora Bevan flew down to Jamaica in a 
desperate attempt to save their marriage. But in 
the slums of Kingston James found himself fighting 
for his life, while Cora found her own path to 
destruction, in the arms of another man... 


_ BLACK FRIDAY. 


Available for the first time 
in more than 50 years, 
THE WOUNDED AND 


masterpiece by the 
legendary author of = 
DARK PASSAGE and 


BOOKSELLERS: 
Call |-800-242-7737 and use 
your HarperCollins account 


number to order. 


